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WHAT IS THE FEDERATION 
DOING? 

THIS is a very natural question and 
one which many of the readers of Art 
and Progress who are Associate Members 
will undoubtedly be glad to have answered 
that they may not only know themselves 
but be able to tell others. 

The American Federation of Arts is 
sending out exhibitions, four recently, 
eleven within the past year, to various 
places in the United States from Massa- 
chusetts to California, Wisconsin to 
Texas, where they will be appropriately 
set forth for the benefit of the people. 

It is circulating typewritten, illus- 
trated lectures in places where authorita- 
tive lecturers cannot be readily secured. 
A lecture on American Painting sent out 
by the Federation has recently completed 
a tour of the cities and towns in Wash- 
ington State and, being replaced by one. 
on Civic Art, has been passed on to 
Oregon. 

It is publishing Art and Progress 
which serves as a medium of communi- 
cation between its chapters and members 
not only in America but foreign countries 
and is doing not a little toward giving 
general publicity to worthy accomplish- 
ment in the field of art. 

It is maintaining at Washington a 
bureau of information to which resort 
can be and constantly is being made by 
organizations and individuals of widely 
diverse interests. 

All these things are not new but they 
are services which were not previously 
performed by any other organization and 
which would not be performed to-day 
were it not for the American Federation 
of Arts. 



Tennessee, another of enlarged photo- 
graphs of American Sculpture at the 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
and the fourth, a collection of representa- 
tive Art School work set forth in the 
University of Arkansas at Fayettesville. 
Since then two of these have been re- 
turned. Already plans are being made 
to send out others. In November an ex- 
hibition of about two hundred original 
works by American illustrators will be 
assembled by the Society of Illustrators 
in co-operation with the American Fed- 
eration of Arts and, after being shown in 
the New Public Library, New York, will 
be sent out on a circuit which will em- 
brace the' Museum of the Rhode Island 
School of Design at Providence, the Art 
Museum of Worcester, Mass., the Art 
Museum of Syracuse, N. Y., the Albright 
Gallery, Buffalo, and the Toledo Museum 
of Art. It is also proposed to send out 
in the early winter an exhibition of water 
colors selected chiefly from the annual ex- 
hibition of the New York Water Color 
Club, as well as an exhibition of oil paint- 
ings selected from the Winter Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, the 
latter to go to western universities. Other 
exhibitions are being planned and will be 
sent out as the demand is made. In each 
instance the cost is borne by those secur- 
ing the exhibitions, the amount when a 
circuit is formed being divided as equi- 
tably as possible between the several stop- 
ing places. In the Federation's two 
years' experience in sending out travel- 
ing exhibitions there has been neither 
outstanding indebtedness nor serious loss, 
the organizations securing the exhibitions 
having fulfilled their guarantees with in- 
variable promptness and handled the ex- 
hibitions with extraordinary skill and 
care. 



NOTES 

During the month of 

THE , September the Ameri- 

FEDERATION S c£m Federation of A rtS 

exhibitions had four exhibitions 
out; one of Arts and Crafts at the Wis- 
consin State Fair, one of oil paintings at 
the Appalachian Exposition, Knoxville, 



The location and char- 

THE LINCOLN acter flf & memorial to 

memorial be erected t0 Lincoln at 
the National Capital is a matter of na- 
tional concern. The report rendered by 
the Commission of Fine Arts to the Lin- 
coln Memorial Commission, which was 
lately made public, is therefore of extraor- 
dinary interest. Referring to the Act of 
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Congress of February 9, 1911, which 
provided a commission to secure plans 
and designs for a monument or memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln authorizing an ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000, the largest 
amount yet appropriated by this Govern- 
ment for a similar purpose, it says "This 
sum suggests that the memorial is in- 
tended to be a structure of large size. 
The popular idea of a memorial to Lin- 
coln will be satisfied only with a design 
which combines grandeur with beauty. 
Assuming that this memorial must be a 
large one, there are few sites on which it 
can be placed successfully; for it is im- 
portant that a large monument shall 
stand where its environment can be spe- 
cially designed to harmonize with it, and 
where the design need not be controlled 
or even influenced by existing surround- 
ings." 

Several sites were considered, but two 
were exhaustively studied — one near the 
Capitol, the other in Potomac Park, and 
of these the latter was unanimously ap- 
proved and recommended. 

The reasons for rejecting the former 
should be convincing. They are given as 
follows : "The principal reason advanced 
for placing the Lincoln Memorial near 
the Union Station, or on Capitol Hill, is 
that more people would see it there than 
elsewhere. It is true that more transient 
visitors would pass it; but it is also true 
that an object which we must make some 
effort to see impresses itself on us with 
much more force than does one which is 
seen casually or incidentally. Not how 
many people see a monument, but how 
great is the impression made by it, is 
the real test. The locations considered 
in the vicinity of the Capitol and Union 
Station are in the vortex of busy life, and 
whatever grandeur and impressive sim- 
plicity and beauty the memorial might 
possess would be lessened by close com- 
petition with the massive structures of 
the Station and the immense pile of the 
Capitol. 

"An axiom of Exposition practice, 
which applies with equal force here, is 
that the least desirable place for an ex- 
hibit is near a busy entrance. Crowds 
hurry past to see what is beyond. Placed 



near the Station the Lincoln Memorial 
would teach but a feeble lesson; and the 
sentiments it would stimulate would find 
no adequate response on the part of the 
beholders. 

"The Commission have reached this 
conclusion after having opportunity to 
consider a set of more than one hundred 
architectural studies representing work 
carried over a series of years with the 
purpose of discovering, if possible, some 
location and some form of structure which 
might be introduced into the Capitol area 
without producing a sense of inadequacy 
and incongruity. These studies cover the 
field of possibilities, and prove conclusive- 
ly that any location near the Capitol pre- 
sents obstacles that are insurmountable, 
if the manifest desire of Congress for a 
great memorial is to be carried out." 

On the other hand, "The comparative 
isolation of the Potomac Park site in the 
midst of a large area of undeveloped va- 
cant land" is found to constitute a pe- 
culiar advantage. Here there are "no 
embarrassing obstacles" to interfere with 
the development of "a setting adequate in 
extent and perfect in design, without com- 
promise and without discord." This site 
was judged with regard not merely to 
what it is to-day but what it can be made 
for all time to come. "Here the Lincoln 
Memorial could have a certain dignified 
isolation and undisputed domination over 
a large area, it would not need to be so 
high as to bring it in competition with 
the Washington Monument in order to be 
visible from great distances, it would be 
readily accessible, being situated in a 
park which has become a place of great 
popular resort and which is destined to 
be a cheif recreation center." 

In conclusion the Commission recom- 
mends that should the Potomac Park site 
be selected the Memorial should not be 
characterized by great height but rather 
by strong, horizontal lines and should not 
have a dome. And also that a designer 
be secured by direct selection rather than 
through competition. That the recom- 
mendations of this Commission shall be 
accepted and followed is not only earnest- 
ly to be hoped but reasonably to be sup- 
posed. The Commission consists of 
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Daniel H. Burnham, Chairman; F. D. 
Millet, vice-chairman, Cass Gilbert, 
Thomas Hastings, Daniel C. French, and 
Charles Moore. 

On the recommendation of the Fine 
Arts Commission Mr. Henry Bacon, of 
New York, has been asked by the Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Lincoln Memo- 
rial Commission, to make a design for a 
memorial appropriate for erection on the 
Potomac Park site which may be submit- 
ted to Congress with the Commission's 
report. Mr. John Russell Pope, of 
New York, has also been asked, however, 
to make tentative designs for sites at the 
head of 16th Street and in the Soldiers' 
Home Grounds. 

The Museum Associa- 

A LIBRARY AND ^ of Newarkj N . J., 
AN ART MUSEUM . g the direct outgrowt h 

of the Free Public Library of that city. 
Through exhibitions held in the Library 
interest became awakened in art and a few 
generous gifts from private individuals 
called forth a guarantee of permanent 
support from the municipality. Quite 
recently a second appropriation of $10,- 
000 was made, permitting a widening of 
the Association's activities and indicating 
satisfaction in its work. The Associa- 
tion has, and probably will have for some 
time to come, its headquarters in the Pub- 
lic Library, which has on its top floor sev- 
eral sky-lighted rooms suitable for exhi- 
bition purposes. It has already assembled 
a small group of paintings by American 
artists which serves as a nucleus for a 
permanent collection. To this group has 
lately been added a painting of the sea 
on the coast of Maine, by Frederick J. 
Waugh, who stands in the front rank of 
marine painters. It is the gift of Mr. 
William T. Evans. 

Under the auspices of the Art Depart- 
ment of the Newark Library an interest- 
ing exhibition illustrating the history of 
engraving has been set forth. After be- 
ing shown in the Library, this exhibition 
was sent out on a circuit, going first to the 
John Herron Art Institute of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. It comprises 119 frames and 
17 cases, the latter about three inches 
deep and built in the same manner as the 



frames so they may be hung on the walls 
as are the pictures. The collection in- 
cludes about 250 examples of wood en- 
graving, copper plate engraving, etching, 
mezzotint, photogravure, half tone zinc 
etching, and aquatint, with a few speci- 
mens of other less commonly used proc- 
esses, together with the tools used by 
engravers and material illustrating the 
several steps taken in making most of 
the kinds of prints displayed in the col- 
lection. 

It is very truly said in 

THE MUSEUMS & ^^ number of ^ 

and the Bulletin of the Metro- 
schools p ii tan Museum that so 

fully has the importance of the part which 
museums of art should play in the school 
life of a community become understood 
within the past five years that it is safe 
to say that there is not now a museum in 
the country that does not offer every in- 
ducement to the teacher to make use of 
its collections. To this rule the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York is no ex- 
ception. Not only has it met the teachers 
half way but provided every possible as- 
sistance for them. As a result much grati- 
fication is expressed in the recent appoint- 
ment by the Board of Education of Dr. 
James Parton Haney, director of art in 
the New York High Schools, to investi- 
gate the possibilities of further co-opera- 
tion and recommend special experiment to 
demonstrate utility and effect. It is 
worthy of note in passing that there is 
probably no other museum in the country 
so greatly frequented by children unat- 
tended by adults as the great Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York. On Satur- 
days the whole year round they come by 
scores demonstrating an interest in the 
exhibits which is both frank and genu- 
ine. These little citizens make orderly 
and very acceptable visitors. 



art IN 
CALIFORNIA 



Willis Polk, W. B. Fa- 
ville and Clarence R. 
Ward have been ap- 
pointed an architectural council to super- 
vise the design and plan of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition which will be held in 



